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of wire and a U-shaped iron magnet.   When the coil is rotated
between the poles of the magnet, an electric current is induced in
the coil.  The more rapidly the coil is rotated, and the greater the
number of turns of wire it possesses, the greater the electromotive
force, or voltage, that is generated.  By increasing the strength of
the magnet, the induced voltage can be increased still further.
Since a given face of the coil is presented alternately to the north
and to the south pole of the magnet, continuous rotation of the
coil is bound to generate an alternating current unless some com-
pensating reversal is made in step with the rotation of the coil.
The compensating reversal, if desired, may be produced by re-
versing either the connections of the coil or the polarity of the
magnet between whose poles the coil is rotating.  That a magnet
has polarity can be discovered by observing a mariner's magnetic
compass, or by hanging up a bar magnet by a slender thread: it
sets itself approximately north and south due to the earth's mag-
netism. A strong magnet can be made by wrapping a coil of wire
around iron and passing a current through the coil.   The iron
becomes a magnet, and its polarity depends on the direction in
which the current flows.   Such a magnet is called an electro-
magnet.  Except in measuring instruments, commercial electricity
relies only very slightly on the permanent magnetization of iron.
Electromagnets of as great strength as desired can readily be made.
In some dynamos, the residual magnetism retained by the iron
after one period of operation is utilized to start the inductive action
the next time the dynamo is set to rotating, and the currents
thus produced are fed through coils wound around the iron
to increase the magnetization and thus build up the inductive
action.
Modern dynamo generators are rather complicated, possessing
coils wound in several sections, and more than one pair of magnet